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The set of goals and plans that a writer might select 
to accomplish a given piece of writing is guided by the writer's 
conception of knowledge. In terns of cognitive theory, conceptions of 
knowledge i^y }Mt viewed as episteaological schenata — structured 
clusters of knowledge about the nature of knowledge itself. Ifilliam 
Perry's scheTO of the intellectual developsent of college rtudents 
helps to describe the naive epistenological theories of students. 
Briefly stated. Perry describes as dualistic the least intellectualy 
mature stvdents, who telieve that knowledge consists of absolute 
truths that are tr&aneitted by authorities such as teachers. They roay 
view the process of writing as involving the rigid application of 
"correct" rules and procedures, gleaned trtm the advice of 
composition teachers. Dualira evolves into multiplicity as multiple 
versions of reality are perceived. The writing of the student with a 
Multiplistic orientation m&y be technically acceptable, but it lacks 
substance. As multiplicity develops into relativism, multiple |K>ints 
of view are j^rceived as reloted to their evidential bases. The 
presentation of facts or supporting information in the service of 
developing a thesis is the standard characteristic of a stwieut's 
writing with a relativistic orientation* Ihis sets the stage '^or 
comiitraent, in which the students perceive the necessity of *fiaking a 
personal choice iHstween competing versions of reality. Writing from 
coesnitraent produces not only clarity and coherence, but also voice. 
The teacher who is aware of students* epistemological assvnaptions may 
tMs able to work within their frame o£ reference when helping them 
improve* their «;riting. (HOD) 
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An Analysis of Che Interaction Between Students* Epistenological Assumptions 

and the C<Kapo8ing Process 

Susan S. Beers 
Sweet Briar College 

While cognitive psychologists are relative newcomers to the field of edu- 
cational theory aiul research, they have certainly made their presence felt. 
Today, wl»en one reads about teaching and learning in general, and composing in 
particular, one is as likely to fiml oneself confronted by a flow-chart as 
descriptive .prose. Such analyses have their advantages. Tt^y provide an en- 
compassing theoretical framework for the large amount of empirical data which is 
now being amassed concerning composing. Perhaps more importantly, cognitive 
analyses give us a coasKm language to use in speaicing about internal processes, 
and thus allow us to make our asaimptions about the composing process iM>re 
explicit than might otherwise be the case. 

Such analyses also have their disadvanUges. It is a good deal easier to 
draw a box in a flow-chart than to fully understand tte process that the box Is 
intended to represent. And, once having drawn, it is all Loo easy to mistake 
one's model for reality. It Is thus with sobk modesty and not a little hesita- 
tion that I propose to complicate our cognitive models of the composing process 
a bit furtter. I do so for two reasons. 

Although there Is ww « wealth of information concemirg t\w strategies 
writ<>rs use to execute a piece of work, there is no theoretical cimsc ; ^u** 
concerning where such strategies "co«e from". To attempt to anh^er this 
question, one needs to adopt a more abstract level of analysis than that em- 
ployed for describing composing strategies ttemselves. Such a level 1h hinted 
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at wt^n Som^ra ootes that novlc6 writers have a general sense that soBethlng is 
-urong** with their writing* "VThat they lack," writes Sosaers, -is a set of 
strategies to bslp thes identify tt^t 'something larger* than they sensed was 
wrong and work turn there •''^ It is also implicit in Perl*B description of the 
-felt sense- or "intuition" that writers use to tell thea how, and what, to 

write. Perl notes that what writers do "depends on the model of the writing 

2 

process that they have int'^rnalised*'* The most explicit states»Bnt has come 
from Flower and Hayes, ¥ho note that sf^cific strategies "are mediated through 
the goals, plans and criteria for evaluation of discourse actually set up by the 
writer." Of the large hut finite set of goals and plans which a writer might 
select, what determines those that are actually adopted to accomplish a given 
piece of writing? 1 will argue that the selection of goals and plans is guided 
by the writer* a conception of knowledge. 

The second reason such an analysis is i^cesaary Is to Integrate writing 
with the larger goals of academic life. While writing may serve as an end in 
itself, those of us who teach wilting also assume that it contributes to the 
broader Intellectual skills of our students. It 's not unconaaon to hear college 
teachers say that they want their students to '*lcarn how to think**. While 



Nancy Sommers. "Revision Strategies of Student Writers and Experienced 
Adult Writers." College Composition and CcMamunl ca tion 31 (Dec. 1980), p. 383. 

Sondra Perl. "Understanding CompK>slng«'* College Composition and 
CogBgunicatlon 31 (Dec. 1980), p. 368. 

' Linda Flower and John R. Hayes. "A a>gnlttvp Process Theory of Writing.** 
College Composition ani Communication 32 (I>pc. 1981), p* 3/9, 
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thought cannot be equated with langu^E^ge^ language Is a tremendously pomrful 

4 

tool In the generation » transforMtlon anJ transalsslon of thought. I will 
argue that a deacrlption of stiulents* conceptions of knowledge will serve to 
relate wrlUng to the broader cognitive skills we seek to foster* It will also 
give us a way of describing the difficulties our students have in writings and 
suggest ways which we^ their teachers » might help tl^m overcosie these diffi- 
culties* 

In &u«ary9 naive episteaological tt^ories say serve to guide the composing 
process and to relate that process to one's larger Intellectual life. In coanon 
language, naive episteaological theories may be defined as one's views con- 
cerning what knowledge consists of, how one goes about obtaining knowledge » and 
how one goes about expressing knowledge. In cerms of cognitive tneory, con- 
ceptions of knowledge say be viewed as represented internally as epistemloglcal 

scheams, ''structured clusters of knowledge** about the nature of knowledge 

5 

Itself « Schesms are assumed to determine what information in a complex 
stimulus field is attended to» and how ttit Information is interpreted. For the 
purpose of this analysis, epistemological schemas may be viewed as the parent 
schemas** that activate tt^ various ''child schemas** necessary to produce a piece 

^ Jerome S. Bruner, The Relevance of Education (New York: W» W. Norton & 

Company, Inc. , 1971). 
5 

n^. Winn. "Visualization in Learning and Instruction: A Cognitive 
Approach.- Ed ucational CoaBunicatlon and Technology (1982), p. 6. 
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of inriting,*^ Froa tim Standpoint of applied educational theory, epl8te»olo*- 
glcal theories may be more sioqply vie wad an models that may be useful in 
describing tte p8yct»loglcal altuations In which atudents find themaolves, and 
tte implicit choices that they make In exposing « It should be noted that It Is 
not tM^cessary to ^auae that students > or their teachers, are able to articulate 
their vlevs concerning the nature of knowledge, or even that such views are 
cooaciously available. Sather, epiatesologlcal timorlea may function as 
implicit aosiMptions tt^at guide behavior. 

I How are we to describe the naive epistemologlcal theories of students? 

i 

While a variety of approact^s to such a description might be taken, 1 have 
c!bo8en Perry* 8 scheme of tl^s intellectual development of college students for 
the present analysis.^ While tim Perry Scheme, as it is called, is not without 
its problems, 1 feel that it is particularly useful for two reasons* The Sclmme 
was developed on tl»s basis of interviews conducted with students over the course 
of their college careers, and contlnuea to be a topic of empirical research. In 
short, there Is already a data-base supporting the utility of Perry's descrlp- 
tlon of students* conceptions of knowledge. Perhaps more importantly, the 
Perry Scheaie has a psychological reflity*". Teachers find it easy to recognise 
the different viewpoints that Perry describes, and indeed the thoughtful teacher 



Donald Korman* "Categorlasatlon of Action Slips." Psychologic fll Review 
88 (1980. 

' William G. Perry, Jr. Forms of Intellectua l and Ethical Ptevelopment ijri 
the College Years (Hew York: Holt, Rlnehart and Winston, 1970). 

Q 

For a review see William G. Perry, Jr. "Cognitive and Kthlcal Growth: 
The Making of »feanlng«** In The McNtern Amer ican College , edited by A,. 
Chickerling. (San Francisco: Jossey-lkftss, i98i)ii 
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say be able to generate Perry's develoi«entai sequence without having read his 
book* In short Y th^ Perry ScIwm lends a reasonable empirical base and 
f miliar ity to tiuK present theoretical analysis. 

For the jMsri>oaes of this analysis g only tt» four oajor stages of the Perry 
Scl^oe need be described* Briefly stated^ Perry describes tl^ least intellec- 
tually nature stiMlenUi as Dualistic. Ttey believe that knmiledge consists of 
absolute truths which are transmitted by authorities such as teachers. Daalisn 
evolves into Mbiltiplicity as multiple versions of reality are perceived. At 
first these sniltlple views are considered to be intellectual exercises presented 
to students by teachers who ttwmselves know the absolute truths or as options in 
areas where the atoolute truth is yet to be discovered* Later » absolute truth 
Is itself questioned, and sttKients stay cob^ to the conclusion that all opinions 
are equally valid. As Ifailtiplicity develoim into Relativism, multiple points of 
view are perceived as related to their evidential bases* Thus, not al^ versions 
of the truth are seen as equally meritorious. This sets the stage for (kHmtlt- 
men:, in which the students perceive tb« necessity of making a personal choice 
bett^aen competing versions of reality* These four {K>sltlons, and the 
trau itional stages between them, make up tt^ nine stages in Perry's develop-- 
mental Scheme- 

Two Interrelated tt^mes in t\m Perry Scheme have Implications for the 
composing process* One is developmntal change in terms of the content of 
knowledge, moving fro» the rather concrete view that knowledge consists of the 
accMimulatlon of Iflnutable facts to the more abstract view that knowledge 
consists of making sense out of the %iorld by -he formula ton of arguments from an 
evidential base* A second theme is that of develop^ntal change in terms of 
one*s view of the source of knowledge. The movei^nt here is from viewing 
authorities as the sole pervayors of knowledge to viewing oneself as a potential 
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authority* X wuld e3ii»ect that these differing vlewB would be iwnifested both 
In tt^ cobetefice of vriting^ and in that mibulous quality that we tens "voice**. 
To the extent that teachers are potential authority figures who tranavit 
infonatlon about how to write » give writing aaalgtnentSy aiui evaluate writing, 
the Perry Scl^«e also ham iiq>licat.lona for how the procese of writing and 
learning to write are thesaelvea viewed. 

We have all read etmlent essays which appear to be collections of unrelated 
bits of Informatlonp or sees&ingly endless strings of quotations from a textbook, 
other sources, or even ourselves. I vtmld^ surest that such essays are not so 
ttuch a product of the student*s lack of skill as a writer as his or her 
Dualistic conception of knowledge. State^nts fiom aut]K»rities are construed as 
facts, and facU are assuaed to speak for theaselves* Oa the basis of Perry^s 
di.irelo{mntal scbsme one would ^pect to find tte above attributes more 
characteristic of the writing of f reshaan and sophoaore sti^ents than upperclass 
students. Students with a Dualistic conce'^tion of knowledge would also be 
expected to feel confused or unomf or table when asked to criticise, evaluate, or 
give their own opinions in tl^ir essays. They nay assert that they are ^'not the 
kind of person** who questions established truths, or that they **don't know 
eiuQugh** to offer an opinion. 

Just as tlu! student with a Dualistic orientation may view a content area as 
a collection of facts, so «ay he or she view the process of writing as involving 
the rigid appftiration of "correct** rules anJ procedures, gleaned frcm the advice 
of cOTiposltlon teachers. Such sti&dents ©ay feel that if they follow an outline, 
avoid the first person, check graira^r and spelling, and so forth, they will 
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iwcessarlly produce an effective piece of mrltlng. Such strategies beve been 

Q 

foimd Co Im character Is tic of lanature or uovlce writers, aud of ''nonrevlaors*'. 

Multiplicity aharea mich In cimsion vlth Dual las. In that for both the 
Imtablllty of truth, ai^ the <«nlaclence of authority are central eplsteaK>lo- 
glcal laauea* In Ihiltlpllcltyy toimver, tli» ati^ent both desires and rejects 
the notion of truth, aad tt«y c^ve frc» trust to dlBllluslonMnt vlth respect to 
authorities. By definition, atudenta itlth a Hultlpllatlc orientation are able 
to perceive different tlworetlcal persi^ctlves on a topic, aiul their vrltlng may 
show that they are aide to imaes evidence In support of different perspectives. 
Such an ability may lend coherence to vrltlng. However, one w>u..d not expect 
students with a Hultipliatic orientation to evaluate points of view against each 
other In any otlMr tbm a perfunctory way. When contradictions are t ^cognized, 
a few sentences may be inserted, urging authorities to somehow resolve tlwlr 
differences V or asserting that all ^Inta of view are correct, or claiming that 
the point of view that the teacher aee^ to agree with Is the "right" one. When 
students from a Hultipliatic orientation express their own opinion, they may 
disregard authorities altogether. A preference for a particular point of view 
may be stated, but the choice is unJlkely to be supported or defended. 

The writing of the sttdent with a Hul tiplistlc orientation may be 
technically acceptable, but it lacks substance. Indeed, to t!^ extent that 
students view education as "g^ae playing" one would not expect the® to see the 
pow^r of writing as a tool of c(MBB»ini cation and persuasion* Their disillusion- 
i^nt with authority figures would be expected to generalize to us, their 



Richard Beach. "Self -Evaluation Strategies of Extensive Revisors and 
Non-Revlsors." College Cimposltlon and Coeaunlcatlon 27 (May 1976), p. 160* 
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ceacters* In short » an likely to be se^.n as arbitrary in our evaluation of 
their vritlng. 

Tim preaentatioa of faeta or aupiKirtlng Infonrntloii in the service c£ 
developing an arguawat or ttoala la the standard vhlch is advocated by many 
nrltlng texts » and by most teacbera irtu> have cfcN^lr stiKienfa vrlte* Such a 
standard can only be wet when stiKlents^galn a persfmctive on what facts are 
**good for**^ l.e», viwn timy can aj^reciate the relationship betmsen a 
theoretical stance and an evidential base* Such thinking is characteristic of 
students itith a Selatlviatic orientation* The coherence vhlch aay be achieved 
in MulCiplicity increases 0B writing gains a clearer directicm and focus* 
Authorities suiy be cited less ubiquitouslyt iSt mort oieaningfully* While 
students vith a Selativiatic orientation say not be ''fully present" in their 
writing (after all, the Impetus for student writing gent&rally coses fron an 
assigment by the teact^r ratter than frtm oneself) they at least may 
perceived to actively select and present infonsatlon* The "voice" nay be in the 
backgrounH^ 

One would not expect timt st^^ents with a Relativistlc orientation would 
view writing as a process involving the application of absolute rules, nor would 
one expect thav. these students would view writing, or their composition 
teachers, aa arbitrary* Either, the writing process Itself may be seen as in 
the service of presenting ideas and srgi^nts. I^>ae rules (e*g*, '^always begin 
your paragraphs with a topic sentence*') say be rightfully ignored, and others 
may be applied only in tt» final stages of editing. 1 would hyiH>thesi£e that 
more often than nOi^: one would find "revlsors" and ''expert writers'" to hold 
Relativistlc orientations* 

Perry states that stiMtents near the end of their college careers may 
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disve^op tentative coMiltvents, l«e», tt^y w^y begin to maka tisasotmd^ but 
iatwaely peraoiMl dtoices alMut tte course of their lives and studies « 
Suatainsd co«it«eat is probably a rarlty> for ourselves as veil as our 
students » and I believe that ne would only occasionally perceive the result of 
Coml tffent in student writing. Writing fros Conoiti^nt should evidence not only 
clarity and co)i«reiice» iHit voice. It is writing on one's own authority. As 
ttost student writing is externally isiposed^ one would not necessarily expect 
that Comitttent would fiiui consistent expression in writlt^. Where it is found , 
it probably represents a dedication not only to the topic of discourse, but also 
to the process of writing itself* 

To what extent does the above analysis provide a valid and useful concept 
tualixatlon of the relationship between eplstesologlcal beliefs and writing? A 
aajor Impetus in my writing of this paf^r is to challenge researchers to put the 
above hypo theses to empirical test. I will briefly report two studies which 
have resulted in sosKe support for the above m^del. 

Dr. Michael P* Ryan at the University of Texas at San Antonio has compared 
the strategies that !}ualistic and non^Shialistic students report using to tell if 
their pai^rs are ""well organised**. Stuulents adopting a Dualistlc or non-[hialis- 
tic orientation towards knowledge were identified on the basis of their endorse- 
ment of stateMnts on a scale devised by Dr. Ryan. The organ! zatioaal 
strategies vhich these stwlents use was determined by a content analysis of 
th«flr self reports. Dr. Ryan reports that non-Dualists fuie coherence criteria 
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tliat involins the overall comMSctedoeBS of a piece of writii^ more tbao do 
Dualiets.^^ 

At Sveet Briar College I have cimpared thB attlti^ee Dualistic and 
Qon-Duallfitlc students hold tovards irr<.tliig» 0ualla» vaa asBeseed by Ryan's 
scale; attitudes toward mrltlng were assessed by scales developed by John Daley 
at the University of Texas at Austin. This study found that Dualists vere 
significantly pore litcely tiian imn-Ihialists to report that one should follov 
rigid rules in vritiog. 

Obviously 9 the above studies have barely tapped the malth of hypotheses 
suggested by the tfa^oreticcl analysis presented above* Tl^se sdnor successes 
are Imartening^ hinittver» and lM)pef>illy vill inspire future research. 

In ttm final section of this paper I vill address t««o educational 
applications of the present analysis # How may our understanding of students* 
epistemological orientstions aid in the improv^ent of writing? How might 
Instruction in writing foster epistemologicsl develo(»ent7 

I have argued that the Perry Schem may serve as a partial description of a 
significant aspect of students* '•psychological space** « A direct implication of 
the analysis is that our attempts at inriting instruction will be ""filtered 
through" the epistemological orientations that our students hold. For the 
student with a Dualistic orientation^ our cryptic comment, **pcorly organized** on 
.« piece ox writing may interpreted as indicating that he or she needs to 
check grammar more carefully* Kure detailed cosesents may be interpreted as a 
list of rules rattier than guidelines* We no doubt have less control over such 



Michael P. Ryan. -What Do College Sttidents Think it Means for a Term 
Paper to be *Well Organised*?" Psper to be presented at the i^eting of the 
American Educational Research AsscK^iation (April, 1984). 
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■iBlnterpretatloas than we woiild like. Ik>i»ever, there is a virtue in simply 
recognising the possibility and probable source of such miscc^uni cations. To 
the extent that teachers are avare that misunderstandings can arise as a func- 
tion of the differing episteBOloglcal assimptions between thooselves and their 
students, tl»y may be less likely to attribute the writing difficulties of their 
students to a lack of talent or skill. 

The teacher wlu> is aware of a student's episteaological assuaptions vay 
also be :ib?e to work within that stwient's fraa» of reference in order to 
iBQrove writing. Tim teacher who perceives that a student is operating fro» a 
Hultiplistic orientation, for example, might encour^e tt» student to "play the 
game this way, because I'm the teacher and that's what l*m asking for". As one 
who has tried this approach, I must admit that it feels very awkward to make 
such statements. It is also easy to see how such an approach could "backfire" 
if the student and teacher did not have a ^ood working relationship to begin 
with. But more than once 1 have seen stiulent writing Improve as a result of the 
"gasM playing" ploy. Initially the improvement may be perceived as somewhat 
superficial. One trusts that given tisw. form will beco^ object. 

OiM might attempt to improve writing by addressing underlying epistemolo- 
gJcal issues themselves. I am not suggesting that one give lectures on 
relativism to students any more than one might already implicitly do so. As 
with other persuasive communications, it seems likely that those most "in need" 
of Buch information would be ttw least likely to understand «snd appreciate it. 
But on a personal level, e.g., in conferences with students, the assrapr.ions 
Iwhind, and implicatlonii of a piece of writing, rather than the substance of 
that writing itself, might be an appropriate topic of conversation. As with 
other writing interventions, 1 would expect that eplsteaolosical discussions 
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wouid be Bore successful when writlng-ln-progress rather than "coapleted" pieces 
of vriting ars considered. 

Can writing be used to foster epi8tew>logical developoent? I suspect that 
the ansmr to this qvestion is "yes", but I am quite sure that no prescription 
for such an endeavor can be written at this ti^. Theoretically, it would seem 
that three criteria «ust be set in order for an academic experience to have an 
influence <m a studfloit's conception of knowledge. First, the stt^lent's 
epistraraloglcal scbemas must be at least partly available to consciousness. 
Second, tt«e student mist be «>tiv8ted to reconsider his or hsr views of knowl- 
edge. Third, alternatives to tlw stwient's original conception must be con- 
ceivable. 

Given that views concerning tl^ nature of knowledge are generally implicit, 
and study processes are protebly habitual, "8<methlng special" must happen In 
order to bring tta« relevant cognitions into consciousness. Writing tasks might 
serve as that "seme thing special". As thought is transfoni«d Into language In 
the process of writing, the student may become aware of incongruities In Ms or 
her way of thinking. Such epistemological incongruities might serve to motivate 
the student as well as to bring the relevant cognitions to the foreground of 
consciousness. While such oKivemcnt might occur spontaneously, teachers may 
serve to facilitate change either by making ti e student aware of the incon- 
gruities evident In bis or her writing, or by suggesting alternatives to 
viewpoints that the student realizes are inadequate. Again, discussions of 
writing in progress probably facilitate such development more than do 
discussions of compl< ted writing. 

The above suggestions may seem all too "obvious" to thoughtful teachers of 
ccmposltlon. Hoi«^r, 1 believe there is a value in making the connection 
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between epiateaologlcal beliefs and teaching practice explicit. The above 
analysis potentially deepens our i^eratanding of the complex of variables 
Involved in learning by tlelng the processes Involved In writing on one's 
underlying assuBptlons concerning knowledge Itself. Writing bears a special 
relationship to learning. Writing allows one to keep tentative ideas available 
In aesiury, and facilitates the reflneaent of thought. Thus, while writing. It 
appears that one "learns wlMt oi^ thinks". To the extent that our knowledge of 
one or more of the processes of eplstesiologlcal beliefs, writing strategies and 
writing products are enllghteiwd, our knowledge of all of then will be enhanced. 
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